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the study of the New England towns is, in part, in the
critical light which is thrown on the whole notion of
village-communities as it has become current in our
literature. The New England towns certainly lacked
the communal element; religious sympathy was the
strongest associative principle there was in them, but
otherwise the sentiment was strongly individualistic.
They were also so utterly loose in their ties, and the
internal cohesion was so slight, that they never exer-
cised that educating and formative influence which
peasant villages in Europe, having through centuries
retained the same institutions and customs, undoubt-
edly did exercise. In the South, where the plantation
system existed, not even these nuclei of social organiza-
tion were formed. Thus the whole of this country,
until the beginning of the eighteenth century, presented
the picture of the loosest and most scattered human
society which is consistent with civilization at all, and
there were not lacking phenomena of a positive decline
of civilization and gravitation towards the life of the
Indians, Political organization scarcely existed and
civil organization was but slight. Later generations
have condemned and ridiculed the religious bigotry of
the colonists with its attendant religious persecution
and the political ostracism of all but the ruling sect;
but if this strong religious sympathy had not existed,
what associative principle would they have had to hold
them together and build up a civil society?
I have said that the picture presented by the settle-
ments in this country until the beginning of the eight-
eenth century was that of little groups of farmers
scattered along the coast and rivers, forming towns
under the loosest possible organization. Names such
as Massachusetts, Connecticut, were used then to cover